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But for their part the Hanseatics insisted on recover-
ing all the privileges they had lost, and on recovering
them with usury. In fact, by this treaty of Utrecht
Edward IV. not only reconfirmed all their ancient
monopolies, but accorded to them new and important
favours, proving to what extent the English were still
in the power of these foreigners. Such was the effect
of the fear which the League inspired in the English;
such, too, was the ignorance of their Government,
which, being in possession of a power not less great
and; had they desired, even greater than that of their
rivals, allowed strangers to deprive them of the most
useful of all independent rights, that of utilizing for
their own profit the resources of their own labour and
their own soil.

In reading, this chapter of the annals of England,
it is hard to believe that we are dealing with the
nation whose ships now scour all the seas, whose
tonnage exceeds that of all other countries combined,,
which is the greatest trader of the earth, and which
tradejs not only freely, but also in that spirit of domina-
tion with which its ancestors reproached the Hanseatics,.
and which they endured with so much impatience.

This treaty of Utrecht served for a long while as-
basis for all subsequent treaties between the Hanseatics
and the English, and well or ill observed, it survived
until the reign of Edward VI.

The position held by the Hanseatics in England
certainly has no counterpart in the international
intercourse of the Middle Ages. The only exception,,
perhaps, is the position of Genoa, Venice, and Pisa
in the Byzantine and Latin empires.